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was suffered to fall into reproach; for the adver- 

sary, who is ever busy and unwearied in his at- 

tempts to devour, persuaded me to believe that 

the people would laugh me to scorn, and I might 

as well return home immediately and privately, 

as attempt any further visit on the Island; after 

meeting I hid my inward exercise and distress 
as much as I could; when night came I lodged 
with a sympathizing friend and experienced 
elder, who began to speak encouragingly to me, 

but I said to him, that I hoped he would not 
take it amiss if I desired him to forbear saying 
anything ; for if he should say good things, I 
had no capacity to believe, and if otherwise, I 
could not then understand so as to be profitably 
corrected or instructed, and after some time fell 
asleep; when I awoke I remembered that the 
sentences I had delivered in the meeting were 
self-evident truths, which could not be wrested 
to the disadvantage of Friends, or dishonor of 
the cause of Truth, though they might look like 
roots or something to paraphrase upon, and al- 
though my standing some time silent before I 
sat down might occasion the people to think me 
a silly fellow, yet they had not cause to blame 
me for delivering words without sense or life ; 
thus IT became very quiet, and not much de- 
pressed, and was favored with an humble resig- 
nation of mind, and a desire that the Lord would 
be pleased to magnify his own name and truth, 
and preserve me from bringing any reproach 
thereon; so I ventured to have meetings ap- 
pointed, and my particular friend and intimate 
acquaintance, Caleb Raper, of Burlington, being 
at that meeting, went as companion with me, of 
whose company I was glad, he being a valuable 
elder. We went first to Rockaway, then to Ja- 
maica, Sequetague, Setakit, Matinicock, Cow- 
neck and Westbury meetings, and at most of 
them I had good satisfaction ; the good presence 
of the Lord, in whom I delighted above all 
things, being witnessed to my comfort, and I 
believe to the edification and comfort of the 
sincere in heart; but the testimony of Truth 
went particularly sharp to the lukewarm profes-’ 
sors and libertines in our society; that humbling 
time I had at Flushing was of singular service 
to me, being thereby made willingly subject to 
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THE LIFE AND TRAVELS OF JOHN CHURCHMAN. 


CHAP V. 
Continued from page 579. 


In the spring of the year 1743, having draw- 
ings in my mind to make a general visit to 
Friends on Long Island, I sat out in the third 
month, in order to be at the Yearly Meeting at 
Flushing, which began on the sixth day of the 
week, and continued until the second of the 
week following; it was large and signally owned 
by the power of Truth in each sitting; the pub- 
lic service in the ministry lay mostly on Edmund 
Peckover, who was there in his way to New 
England ; on First day I thought I had an en- 
gagement to stand up, and considerable matter 
before me, and after speaking three or four sen- 
tences which came with weight, all closed up, 
and I stood still and silent for several minutes, 
and saw nothing more, not one word to speak ; 
I perceived the eyes of most of the people were 
upon me, they, as well as myself, expecting more ; 
but nothing further appearing, I sat down, I 
think I may say in reverent fear and humble 
resignation, when that remarkable sentence of 
Job, chap. i. 21, was presented to my mind: 
Naked came I out of my mother’s womb, and 
naked shall. I return; the Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away ; blessed be the name of 
the Lord, and for, I suppose, near a quarter of 
an hour, I remained in a silent quiet ; but after- 
wards let in great reasonings.and fear lest I had 
not waited the right time to stand up, and so 
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the divine openings of Truth and motion of the 
eternal spirit and pure word of Life, in speak- 
ing to the several sthtes of those who were pre- 
sent in the meetings, and life came into dominion, 
and the power thereof overshadowed at times, to 
my humble admiration ; blessed be the name of 
the Lord, who is worthy forever and ever ! 
Then crossing Whitestone ferry we had meet- 
ings at West Chester, Momarineck, Rywoods, 
and Longreach, which were mostly to good sat- 
isfaction, we then went to New York and were 
at their meeting, and in the evening had a select 
one with Friends, which gave me considerable 
relief, and I believe satisfaction to them, and 
we were made thankful together in the renew- 
ings of the covenant of life; from thence we 
went to a meeting at Newtown on Long Island, 
and to the Monthly Meeting at Flushing, where 
Friends gave me a certificate in return to that I 
brought from home, in which they signified their 
unity with my service on the Island ; then taking 
leave of Friends in sweetness of mind and in- 


ward peace, being clear of those parts, I returned ; 


homewards, and went to the Narrows that night, 
but could not get over; next morning early 
crossed the ferry, when there was a great swell, 
occasioned by the stormy weather in the evening 
and night before, and having now no wind, were 
obliged to row the boat over; in the passage I 
remembered, that in crossing this ferry, when 
coming on this visit, I thought myself never 
much poorer, having only a secret hope and 
trust in the holy arm of Power, and being now 
inwardly sensible of my own weakness, I had to 
acknowledge that I went not forth on this em- 
bassy in my own will and strength, and there- 
fore craved only that my blessed Lord and mas- 
ter would blot out mine offences, and yet enable 
me so to walk in humble obedience the residue of 
my time, as to be favored with the answer of 
‘¢ well done,’ at the conclusion; and knowing 
the nature and treachery of self, did not want to 
be intrusted with much reward at present, choos- 
ing rather, that the Lord in his infinite wisdom 
and mercy should deal out to me my daily bread 
according to his own pleasure; J passed over this 
Jordan with my staff, and now 1 am become two 
bands, was the saying of Jacob, Gen. xxxii. 10. 
As this saying of the good patriarch came fresh 
in my mind, I thought, that although I could 
not see myself much increased in heavenly treas- 
ure, I came poor, and had only the staff of faith 
to lean upon, yet I had to bless the Lord that he 
was now pleased to favor me with the same staff 
in my return, on the never-failing strength 
whereof, I might with safety evermore rely, and 
in holy resignation I had to praise his worthy 
name. I proceeded with my friend Caleb Ra- 
per, to Burlington, where we parted in much 
love and nearness, in which we had travelled 
together. I reached home about wheat harvest, 
and found my dear wife and family well. 


I went not much abroad the residue of this 
summer, and the year following ; but was care- 
ful to attend our own and many neighboring 
meetings, also Monthly, Quarterly and Yearly 
Meetings in this and the adjacent province, some 
business of a public nature, together with my 
own circumstances, necessarily engaged me for 
several years, in which time, viz., in the spring 
of the year, 1745, my dear wife having drawings 
in her mind to visit the meetings of Friends in 
Virginia, Maryland and North Carolina, obtained 
a certificate of the unity of Friends with her, to 
travel in that service with Jane Hoskins, of 
Chester ; and in the same year I was nominated, 
with several other Friends, to visit the families 
belonging to our Monthly meeting, which being 
large, and many Friends living at a distance, 
was a laborious work, and not fully performed 
until the fall of the year 1747, when account 
was given that the service was perfected toa 
good degree of satisfaction. In the winter fol- 
lowing, I had it on my mind to visit all the fami- 
lies of the particular meeting of Newark, near 
Brandywine, who seemed to be in a declining 
state as to religion, baving dropped their week- 
day meeting, and often much neglected to attend 
their First-day meeting, many of the elderly 
Friends being deceased, and their children al- 
most turned to the world, and united to the 
spirit, pleasures and pastimes thereof ; my bro- 
ther, Wm. Brown, and his wife, and mine, were 
with me on this service, and great plainness was 
used in opening to many particulars the cause of 
their declension, and as the love of truth en- 
gaged me in the service, I had peace and satis- 
faction, and those visited seemed to receive the 
visit kindly. 

In the spring of the year 1748, I felt draw- 
ings in my mind to visit some families of Friends 
in Philadelphia, of which I acquainted my 
brethren at home, and having their concurrence, 
in the Fourth month I joined with some Friends 
in the city who were some time before appointed 
to the service, and we went in much love from 
house to house; the Lord, by his good presence, 
being with us to our mutual comfort; and as I 
attended to the drawings of truth, I found a con- 
cern to go to the Mayor of the city (accompanied 
by my good friend Israel Pemberton, the elder,) 
and was engaged to lay before him the nature of 
his office as a magistrate, and exhorted him to 
take care that he bore not the sword in vain, but 
put the laws in execution against evil doers, such 
as drunkards, profane sweaters, &c., and to be, 
in his authority, a terror to the wicked, and an 
encourager of them that do well. He was a 
and tender, and expressed his satisfaction wit 


the visit. 
(To be continued.) 


It lightens the stroke to draw near to him 
who handles the rod. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CONFIDENCE IN GOD. 


When we consider that our happiness in this 
state of being as well as in eternity, depends 
upon an unreserved and unwavering confidence in 
our Heavenly Father, it becomes a subject 
worthy of our attention, to discover in what that 
confidence consists, and in what way it exercises 
so potent an influence on our destiny. 

That the situation of the soul in futurity de- 
pends upon its actions while it occupies this 
earthly tenement, appears to be both rational 
and consistent. I cannot comprehend how it 
could be otherwise with a soul which rejects 
the offers of its Creator that are made in love 
for its advancement in the pathway of holiness, 
and consequently to the highest state of happi- 
ness it-is capable of enjoying, than that when 
disembodied, it would be found unprepared to en- 
joy that condition in which it can sing the 
praises of its Creator, or realize that perfect 
peace which is promised to the obedient. Neither 
can I understand how a soul that has been seek- 
ing in humililty, through many trials and temp- 
tations, to do all that Divine goodness required 
of it, could be placed in any other condition in 
the spirit-world, than in acceptance with Him 
whom it has endeavored to serve; and being 
there free from the temptations which surround 
mortality, is qualified to enjoy unalloyed peace 
and happiness. 

In order that we may continually strive to obey 
the requisitions of the invisible witness which 
speaks to the ear of the mind, we must have 
confidence in that Director; so, that however 
dark may appear the road, or however the con- 
sequences of the acts we are required to perform 
may be hidden from our view, we may have con- 
fidence that all will work together for our good 
and the good of those over whom we exercise 
an influence. While we are thus willing to 
confide in the directions of the illimitable Jeho- 
vah, knowing Him to be everywhere present, to 
possess all power both in Heavenandin earth, and 
to be the fountain of all knowledge, we feel that 
He knows what is best adapted to the condition 
of every creature He has made, and as we realize 


from our experience that his dealings are ever 


in love and not in anger, we have no doubt that 
he will order all things for the best; and though 
to our human understanding the dispensation 
which may be permitted to overtake us, may 
seem to be distressing and grievous, yet when 
the cloud and the rain have passed away, the 
humbled and softened heart will discover that 
it was needful for its advancement in spirit- 
ual growth. But while we are disposed to fol- 
low the caprices of our own will, and to call in 
question the wisdom of this dispensation, and 
in the dark hour of adversity to doubt the wis- 
dom and goodngss of God, we thereby evince 
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a want of confidence in him and become the 
victims of anxiety. In this condition, while 
every thing in relation to our own state looks 
glomy, we behold the actions of our fellow beings 
through a discolored medium and are more 
ready to find fault with them, than to overlook 
and palliate their failings ; we seek to justify our 
own wrong-doing by their misses, and thus con- 
tinually add to our unhappiness. When we 
look on the relationship existing between pa- 
rent and child, and mark the actions of the 
timid infant when it first meets the rough con- 
tact of the world, how confidingly it turns to its 
parent in the time of apprehended danger, and 
when it feels it is under parental protection, mark 
the return of the happy smile which indicates 
the consciousness of safety, we have a beautiful 
similitude of the feeling which covers that spirit 
who feels it is really a child of God, because it 
has been obedient, and hence can confide in Him; 
and who in the hour of temptation, when the ene- 
my which is ever striving for the mastery, brings 
the soul into conflict, rests in confidence and feels 
it is safe. 

Called, as the large portion of mankind are 
by the name of Christians, and consequent- 
ly to the high duties and responsibilities which 
devolve upon them, it becomes necessary that in 
order so to fulfil theis responsibilities as to real- 
ize the reward, we should place this unreserved 
confidence in our heavenly Father. It is not to 
be denied but that times will occur that will 
closely try our faith and dependance, but in those 
hours when we remember that He has hitherto 
preserved, that strength to overcome has been af- 
forded when we have sought it,and that He who is 
all-powerful can as assuredly save asever he did in 
any age of the world, we shall find as we in sin- 
cerity raise our aspirations for help in full confi- 
dence, that He will be near, he will afford us 
strength to withstand the trial, and enable us to 
preserve our integrity. Qh that all the professors 
of the name of Christ might experience this confi- 
ding state; we would then be preserved from 
controversy one with another about forms, 
ceremonies and opinions of religion. We would 
then feel that as we had found him adapting 
his laws and requisitions to our state and cir- 
cumstances, He would, as his love is universal, 
do unto others of his children as he had done 
with us; and if they were obedient to what He 
revealed to them, they also would feel the same 
confidence in Him, and be desirous of so living as 
to enjoy the highest amount of happiness here, 
and be prepared for an eternity of peace and joy. 
Then true charity would cover the spirit, all con- 
troversy would cease, and we should become more 
engaged to help one another to be faithful to what 
is revealed to each, than anxious to convert 
them to our views and opinions. Then when we 
behold things which appear to be wrong, or hear 
individuals advance doctrines we cannot acknow- 
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ledge, we shall not move hastily in condemnation 
of them, but first turn inward to see if we have 
any thing to do tocorrect the evil; and if there be 
nought for us to do, we will rest in faith that 
the All-seeing eye discovers all we behold, and 
will take cognizance thereof without our being 
anxious in regard thereto. 

While we abide in this confiding state, if we 
are wronged or injured by a brother or sister, 
instead of seeking to be revenged, or to obtain 
redress through coercive means, we shall feel to 
pray for them, leaving our cause with God and 
waiting in patience for Him to order all things 
as he sees best. How many hours of anxiety 
and needless repining would be saved to the hu- 
man family, could they but feel this unwaver- 
ing confidence. How it would introduce cheer- 
fulness instead of dejection in hours of disap- 
pointment, a spirit of resignation in times of sore 
affliction, and in and under all circumstances give 
us a hope that would sweeten every bitter cup and 
enable us to sing praises to the most High God 
for his loving kindness, his matchless mercy to 
such frail and finite creatures as we are. 

Dear reader, dost thou query, where shall I 
obtain this confidence? Turn inward; and listen 
to that voice which speaks within thee, when 
thou hast become still and desirous of being taught; 
and as thou art willing to, perform the first act 
it requires thee to do, be it ever so small, or ever 
so much in the cross, thou wilt find that thy 
own happiness and well being were all this in- 
ward monitor had in view. Thou wilt then be 
more willing to obey the next requisition, be- 
cause thou hast a little confidence from the re- 
sult of thy first obedience, and as thou contin- 
ues to be obedient, thy confidence will increase, 
and thou wilt find thou has been gradually and 
almost insensibly led to place an unwavering 
trust in thy God. Then let none be discouraged; 
but endeavor to seek diligently for the inshin- 
ings of the light of truth upon their hearts, and 
they will not only find a present reward of 
peace, but a confiding faith that will provea source 
of perennial joy here, and the preparation for a 
state of holy communion with the Father of 
spirits in the mansions of eternal rest. 


Mendon 10th mo 1860. J. J. CORNELL. 


——_——-~er 


CATHOLIC THOUGHTS, 
NO. 2. THE HOUSE OF GOD. 
( Continued from page 584.) 

“« Whose house ARE WE, if we hold fast the confi- 
dence and the rejoicing of the hope firm unto the end.” 
— Hex. iii. 6. 

Since the time that the Israelites journeyed 
through the Wilderness—which is more than 
three thousand years—men have been in the 
habit of attaching an idea of sacredness to places 
and buildings. Not to touch, in the meantime, 
on the feelings and practices of the chosen peo- 
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ple,in this matter,we suppose that ata very early 
period the idea passed from them into the adja- 
cent countries. The ten tribes, when they 
made their secession under Jeroboam, did not 
fail to have this doctrine established in their 
domain. Their leader, perceiving that he might 
lose his influence, if his subjects were permitted 
to repair to Jerusalem at the solemn festivals, 
resolved to turn the sentiment of local religion 
to his own advantage—“ And Jeroboam said in 
his heart, Now shall the kingdom return to the 
house of David; if this people go up to do sac- 
rifice in the house of the Lord at Jerusalem, then 
shall the heart of this people turn again unto 
their lord, even unto Rehoboam king of Judah, 
and they shall kill me, and go again to Reho- 
boam king of Judah.—Whereupon the kin 
took counsel, and made two calves of gold, ell 
said unto them, It is too much for you to-go up 
to Jerusalem ; behold they Gods, O Israel, which 
brought thee up out of the land of Egypt. And 
he set the one in Bethel, and the other put he 
in Dan. And this thing became a sin ; for the 
people went to worship before the one, even unto 
Dan. And he made an house of high places, 
and made priests of the lowest of the people, 
which were not of the sonsof Levi. And Jero- 
boam ordained a feast in the eighth month, on 
the fifteenth day of the month, like unto the 
feast that is in Judah, and he offered upon the 
altar. So did he in Bethel, sacrificing unto the 
calves that he had made: and he placed in 
Bethel the priests of the high places which he had 
made. So he offered upon the altar which he 
had made in Bethel the fifteenth day of the 
eighth month, even in the month which he had 
devised of his own heart: and ordained a feast 
unto the children of Israel ; and he offered upon 
the altar, and burnt incense.” (1 Kings xii. 
26-33.) 

This is one of the first distinct notices which 
we have in the annals of the human race, of the 
transference of the opinion of local sanctity from 
Jerusalem to another spot. Out of this event 
without doubt grew the chain of circumstances 
by which the Samaritans became a people so dis- 
tinct from the Jews, with doctrines peculiar to 
themselves, with a temple of their own, and with 
antipathies so very decided against the race of 
which they were originally a part. The idea of 
the sanctity ofa place which God himself origi- 
nated and consecrated, and which he began to 
set up amongst the Jews immediately after their 
departure out of Egypt, was, after it had legiti- 
mately subsisted among them for a period of 
near five hundred years, piratically eonveyed over 
to another locality. To believe that there isa 
spot at which the heavens draw nearer to the 
earth ; where man, without parting with his 
lusts, may become the subject of influences that 
hallow and that save him ; where he may hold 
mystic conference with powers that, whilst they 
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assure him of the happiness of the hereafter, do into his own empire that divine favor of which 
not rudely interfere with his carnal methods of Jerasalem used to be the principal sphere. Be- 
enjoying the present—there is something in| cause God had nominated Jerusalem to be the 
this plan that is singularly agreeable to human locality at which his character was to be dis- 
nature as it iseverywhere to befound. To bring played, one man attempts to transfer the idea of 
this idea near, is to improve upon it. To bring | sanctity to Samaria, another seeks to convey it 
it within an easy distance of a man’s dwelling, is|as far as Babylon. The attempt did not rest 
not only to possess it, but to possess it in a com-! there. It seemed to spread in a ratio somewhat 
fortable form. It was on this feeling that Micah, | parallel with the colonisation of the earth. We 
the ‘man of Mount Ephraim, proceeded, when | perceive it introduced into each region that the 
he said to the Levite, “‘ Dwell with me, and be| human family successively enters upon. 
unto be a father and a priest, and I will give} At the time when classic literature opens and 
thee ten shekels of silver by the year, and a suit | puts us in possession of minute details respect- 
of apparel, and thy victuals.” (Judgesxvii. 10.)|ing many of the races which peopled the old 
He felt all the luxury that belongs to the sub-| world, we perceive sacred localities recognised 
ject when he thus reasoned with himself, ‘“‘ Now|in many quarters. There were spots more il- 
know I that the Lord will do me good, seeing I | lustrious than others. There were places which 
have a Levite to my priest.” (Ver. 13.) by very catholic consent were allowed to stand 
This was not the thought that Jehovah sanc-}in close proximity to the celestial regions; but 
tioned, when at the first he connected sanctity | it seems probable that each country of any ex- 
with that Ark which he commanded Moses to| tent had its own especial shrine. Several cen- 
construct, or afterwards with that Temple which) turies before Christ, we are able to point to 
he enjoined Solomon to build. These things were| many places which had become eminent in this 
doctrines, and he designed them to serve that end| way; which were recognised as illustrious cen- 
to the men of the old economy, and still more] tres ; and which drew to them at stated periods 
soto those of the times of the second Covenant. | crowds of ardent devotees from distant quarters. 
Men, however, did not concern themselves to un-| There were such centres in Persia, in Asia Mi- 
derstand the figurative character of these sacred| nor, in Egypt and in Greece. As if to show 
localities,«they were content with a superficial | that they sprung from one parent system, they 
view; they perceived that an honor was put| were, with minor diversities, upon a similar plan. 
upon a particular place; they saw that this ex-| Each had a body of priests, altars that smoked 
erted a strong influence on the minds of those| continually with victims and incense, a holy 
who dwelt around the favored spot, and they | lamp that was kept constantly burning. In im- 
desired to transfer the virtue to neighborhoods | itation of the shew-bread, each had a sacred cake 
in which they had a nearer interest. In some} that was presented to the idol; and, founded 
cases, as in that of Micah, superstition with a| probably on the idea of the inner temple, each 
dash of covetousness would be the leading in-| seems to have had an oracle, a hidden sanctuary, 
fluence ; in others, as in that of Jeroboam, the| and a set of mysterious doctrines. Scholars in- 
man saw through the illusion he was preparing} form us that these practices had travelled far ; 
for others, and acted at the instigation of mere-| and among the illustrations they give of this, 
ly politic feelings: It was a mistaken thought | they apprise us that the Phenicians, exploring 
to indulge—because the Almighty had chosen | remote seas in the pursuits of trade, transported 
to iuvest a place with a nominal sanctity, there-| the ideas that had sprung up in Asia into the 
by to supply men with a diagram in which they} far West. We are told that Ireland became a 
might discern great doctrines—that therefore it| noted sphere for superstitious rites ; that it ob- 
was competent to any one that pleased to change | tained the name of Insula Sacra or the Holy Isl- 
the place, to make the sanctity real, and entire-| and; and that its groves and hills were early 
ly to lose sight of the thoughts that were con-| scenes of that Druidical worship, which, for cen- 
tained in the original pattern. There was no|turies before the Christian era, seems to have 
parity at all between the two ideas. We seethe|found favor among the Pagan nations. Men 
attempt made at an early period of Jewish his-| earned in such subjects, are able to adduce aa 
tory; and we perceive that out of it sprung the| immense amount of information relative to the 
distinction, which all along continued to be so| temples, shrines, and oracles of the heathen. 
marked, between the Samaritans and the Jews.| They have drawn up copious accounts of the 
At a later period, the King of Babylon is pro-| superstitions of East and West, and have put it 
bably to be regarded as performing a similar act,| in the power of all who are curious, to know the 
when he conveys the furniture and vessels of the| liturgies and ceremonies that have been found 
temple to his own capital. It seems reasonable| to obtain from China to Peru. The names of 
to think that in this act he is to be regarded not} Thebes and Memphis, of Olympus, Dodona, 
merely as prompted by a love of spoil, but as in-| Ephesus, Delphi, Corinth, and Athens, are fami- 
fluenced by the equally strong lust of supersti-| liar to the minds even of general readers, as as- 
tion, which would cause him to wish to convey | sociated with shrines, idols, and peculiar rites ; 
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the words Eleusis aid Nemea bring up the re- 
collections of stated festivals, crowds of worship- 
pers, illuminati, dark mysteries, and many other 
particulars that usually group themselves round 
eminent centres of heathen worship. The learn- 
ed are also in the habit of admitting the fact to 
which we have adverted, that the general system 
in each instance is analogous, and that the dif- 
ferences are adventitious, and lie within narrow 
compass. 

The introduction of Christianity did not im- 
mediately or seriously change thisstate of things. 
Soon after that event, indeed, a blow was struck 
at the centre of local religion, and the temple of 
Jerusalem was levelled with the ground. But 
the system was too congenial with human na- 
ture readily to pass away. It altered its form, 
or it shifted its sphere, but it did not cease to 
flourish. Not very long after the gospel was 
‘promulgated, the adoration of places became pre- 
valent within its enclosure. It is probable that 
Jerusalem was never allowed to lose that sancti- 
ty which belong to it by right in times of the 
first covenant. The Apostles, it is notorious, did 
not rise superior to their national prejudices. 
Paul, the most enlightened of their number, ob- 
viously did not wholly overcome the influence ; 
(Acts xx. 16) ; and although in his epistles he 
lays down positions which are quite subversive 
of such ideas, and which agree with all Scrip- 
ture in assuring us that local religion is foreign 
to the genius of the new economy,—in his con- 
duct (xxi. 26) he allows himself to drop down 
to the level of what had ceased to be scriptural, 
and to fall in with that regard to a place which 
ought to have passed away with the other shad- 
ows. It is morally certain that if the Apostles 
did not entirely break free from the fetters of the 
Law, none of their immediate followers exhibit- 
ed more strength of mind. Thus a plea was 
afforded for the statement that the first teachers 
of Christianity lent their sanction to the adora- 
tion of places. Men attended to the things 
which they did on their ordinary footing of 
agents, they omitted to notice what they said in 
their extraordinary capacity of inspired recorders, 
and preferring the human to the superhuman, 
they derived lessons from their practice that 
could not have been extracted from their writ- 
ings. Thus, customs properly belonging to the 
dispensation of the Old Testament, were, with 
great facility, brought over into that of the 
New. Men who were known to occupy a higher 

station than any mortals before them ever filled, 
betrayed enough of preference for Jerusalem 
and Judea, to justify their followers in their own 
eyes in carrying such feelings to a much greater 
height. Hence, although the publication of 
the gospel opened the eyes of men to several 
great truths that were hidden from them during 
the reign of the law, it would appear that a re- 
gard for places continued much what it had been 
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before. Jerusalem, to the Eastern portion of the 
church at least, occupied the station of a holy 
city. It was a privilege to dwell within its 
walls ; it was a blessing to reside in its neigh- 
borhood ; there was a virtue in he spots that 
had been trodden by holy feet ; it was the duty 
of the faithful to repair thither at stated inter- 
vals ; it was to be expected that at these fanes, 
their communications with Heaven would be 
more beneficial and direct. Jerusalem was not 
the only centre of such attractions ; it was not 
long until Rome came to be regardedin a some- 
what similar light; and a multitude of other 
places in the Kuastern and Western regions, 
which had been the scene of the martyrdom of 
some eminent saint, or had witnessed some 
transaction of more than ordinary importance, 
were invested with a sacred character, and be- 
came shrines to which it was thought right or 
incumbent that the faithful should repair. Be- 
cause the Almighty had made it a characteristic 
of the first covenant that a certain place should 
be considered holy, and probably because the 
Apostles were not quite distinct in shewing by 
their conduct that such an idea constituted no 
part of the new dispensation—such were the rea- 
sons why the notion survived the introduction 
of the gospel, and why it subsists in force down 
to the present hour. 
The gospel was sfx centuries old when an 
event occurred that tended to perpetuate the 
sentiments of which we speak. An impostor of 
eminent capacity busied himself to found a new 
religion. He drew largely upon the pages of 
the Old Testament. He extracted considerable 
portions of its incidents and morality. Interweav- 
ing what he found there with what his mind in- 
vented, he constructed a system which was new 
without being original, and peculiar without pos- 
sessing any excellence in style or thought. The 
author of this plan, by admitting, as he did, the 
divine character of the Old Testament, and the 
claims of Moses to be considered a Prophet of 
the Lord ; by asserting the sacredness of Jeru- 
salem; and by contriving that another city 
should be invested with like holy attributes, 
helped materially to sustain such opinions ; and 
these opinions, by his energy, and that of sev- 
eral of his successors, imposed upon a large por- 
tion of mankind. The investiture of Mecca by 
Mahomet with a halo of sanctity, without invali- 
dating the sacredness of Jerusalem, gave the 
sanction of a very influential mind to senti- 
ments that are strong in human nature, and 
that, being so, are easily kept alive. If there 
was any risk of the opinion dying out, the Pro- 
phet of Arabia revivified it, and that at a time 
when the minds of men must have been much 
more susceptible of such impressions than at 
present. 
Much about the same period that Mahomet 
put together the scheme of doctrine which was 
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to command so great an influence in Asia, that 
other system which was to stamp so deep an 
impression on the feelings of Europe began to 
arrange itself in a coherent form.  Popery, 
whatever plan of chronology we incline to, sprang 
up at a time neither very much before, nor 
very long after the publication of the Koran. 
The two things were sufficiently near together 
to be pronounced contemporaneous in a general 
point of view. It formed an essential element 
in each system to attach reverence to buildings 
and’ places. Thus the two great antagonistic 
creeds, one of which was first heard of in the 
seventh century, the other of which assumed the 
shape of a regular plan of ecclesiastical policy 
about the same time, both coincided in making 
it a part of religion to consider certain places as 
especially sacred. The idea gained force with 
the progress of the Church of Rome; and as the 
ancient Jewish nation was constantly repairing 
to the temple, so one feature of the dark ages 
lay in this, that a considerable part of the popu- 
lation of Europe was in a state of continual 
movement, journeying to the Holy Land, or vis- 
iting shrines of reputed sanctity in countries less 
remote. 
To be continued.) 


————_-~or—- 


CHILDREN’S CONFIDENCE—HOW THEY SHOULD 
BE TREATED. 


Don’t you want to learn how to make the 


children love you? Do you want the key that 
will unlock the innermost recesses of their na- 
tures? Then sympathize with them always. 
Never allow yourself to ridicule any of their lit- 
tle secrets. Never say “Oh, pshaw!” when 
they come to show you a new kite or a marvel- 
ous top, and “I can’t be troubled,” when the 
hard knot won’t be untied, and two and two ob- 
stinately refuse to make four on their slates. 
Kites and knots are only the precursers of older 
thoughts and deeper trials which the parents 
may one day plead in vain to share! Don’t 
laugh at any of a child’s ideas, however odd or 
absurd they may seem to you; let them find 
your sympathy ready in all their wonderments 
and aspirations. . 

Is there any man so wise in his own conceit 
as to have forgotten that there was a time when 
once he, also, was a child? The little folks are 
too much crowded out in this world; people 
generally seem to think that they can be put in 
anywhere, or made to eat anything, or crammed 
into any out-of-the-way corners, to amuse them- 
selves anyhow. We don’t agree with these cross- 
grained wise acres. 

It don’t take much to make a child love you, 
and the benefits to him are incalculable. Oh, 
how much better it is for children to bring all 
their cares and troubles and temptations under 
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guard it is for them to feel that there is always 
a kind ear to listen to their doubts and griefs, 
and a gentle shoulder for their little hearts to 
nestle against. Respect their rights; never 
think you can say bitter things in their presence, 
or do unjust actions. ‘They are the finest dis- 
criminators of the fair and unfair in the world. 

Somebody says: ‘ When you are inclined to 
be cross with children for being slow to learn 
just try a moment to write with your left hand. 
See how awkward it proves, and then remember 
that with children it is all lefthand!”’ Preserve 
us from precocious infants who spring up ready 
made philosophers and casuists ;—cherry-cheek- 
ed little blockheads are infinitely preferable. 
Above all, do not be ashamed to let them know 
that you love them. Remember tha they will 
be men and women some day, and the slightest 
word which may influence their future lives 
should become a thing of moment in your eyes. 
—Life Illustrated. 


————__-+~ 


REST AWHILE. 


Don’t you think, dear friend, you are working 
too hard? . 

Oh, I must “ work while the day lasts.” 

But you should take some time to rest. 

Time enough to rest in heaven. ‘ Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 

But it is your duty to take care of your health, 
to preserve your life. 

“He that findeth (or saveth) his life shall 
lose it.” 

Oh, if you are going to follow up that perni- 
cious practice of living on detached texts of 
Scripture, [ have done. I have often questioned 
why there were such diversities of sects and 
shades of belief in the church, till I found that 
each man makes up his mind on certain points, 
and then chooses his texts to support his belief. 

But I will meet you on your own ground. 
God gave us, in the first place, ourselves to take 
care of and keep in order, mentally, morally and 
physically ; next, our families and friends; and 
in the widening circle in various degrees, others 
—the whole world. 

The laws of our being, our well-being, are 
God’s laws, which we are bound to obey—and 
one of these laws is the necessity of rest, as well 
for the body as for the mind. We may go on 
and work because we see so much to be done, 
and we are needed; but the work does not de- 
pend on us. It is the Lord’s, and may be done 
by us feebly, imperfectly, unwortbily, perhaps 
better not done at all. While the intention may 
be good, we may greatly err, and no blessing 
follow —because we mistake our duty. 

In these days of intense and wearing activity, 
when we are inclined to take up the whole worl, 
though’ we can only blindly stagger under the 


the gentle eye of a wise parent !—What a safe- | burden, there are lessons to be learned. I have 
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also a text: “ And he said unto them, come ye 
yourselves apart into a desert place and rest 
awhile,” 

Jesus, we are told, “ knew what was in man.” 
The apostles had been sent forth to teach and to 
preach ; they had been tried by seeing the early 
death of John the Baptist, a martyr to his faith- 
fulness, when little more than thirty years of 
age. They had come to Jesus with the painful 
report, and the story of the success of their 
ministry in teaching and healing; and he now 
saw their need of rest. They were men, their 
powers were limited. they still had work before 
them, a life of trial, and the best use of the 
present time was to rest. They could go on as 
they now were, but only still further to exhaust 
themselves and become unfit for future labor. 

When we read the lives of the apostles we are 
almost led to feel that they took no rest, yet in- 
cidentally we leurn of their tarrying at the 
houses of friends and disciples, and being minis- 
tered unto. Paul wasa long time in Arabia; 
sometimes they were shut up in prison, where 
they must perforce keep still. Their voyages 
and trials afforded them change, and in a sense 
rest. We need not try to be wiser or better than 
they. ‘ 

Nay, our Lord gave the example; he does 
not say, go and rest, but “‘ come and rest awhile,” 
as if he would share their refreshment, as if even 
his nature needed repose. That the plan was 
frustrated by the people following in their eager- 
ness, proves nothing against the wisdom of the 
attempt. 

Rest awhile. The work is not done, it will 
end only with life; rest long enough to renew 
our strength and resume our efforts with more 
vigor and zeal, refreshed in body and soul. 
Rest awhile, and then go on serving the Lord, 
though sometimes “ your strength is to sit still.” 
Ernest.—ZJndependent. 
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The Reading Association of Friends of Phila- 
delphia has met in the Library room at Race 
Street Meeting House, for the last three winters, 
and many of those who have attended its meet- 
ings can look back upon them as seasons of 
refreshment and instruction. Its proceedings 
exhibit a large amount of valuable and instruc- 
tive reading connected with the History of our 
Religious Society, as well as general literature, 
all of which, it is believed, has been unexcep- 
tiouable in its character. 

By the erection of additional book-cases in the 


Library, and the occupancy of the adjoining 
room by a school under the care of the Monthly 
Meeting, thé limits have been much circum- 
scribed. Notwithstanding this, it was thought 
best to open the Library room fur the Reading 
Association, on Second day evenings through 
the ensuing winter, and it is hoped that some 
of the older Friends who have been in the habit 
of meeting with the Association and aiding it, 
will feel the obligation to be present. 

Experience has proved that social mingling 
between the old and young for mutual improve- 
ment, bas been advantageous, and it is with 
satisfaction we ‘notice that similar institutions 
have been in operation in other places, during 
the past two years, with satisfactcry results. 
Could opportunities of this kind be given to our 
younger members throughout the Society to 
mingle with their elder friends, by those who 
have the accommodations for inviting their friends 
and neighbors to their houses to spend an after- 
noon or evening, we think the bond of religious 
union would be strengthened, and our younger 
members would feel an increasing interest in the 
principles and testimonies of our Society. Com- 
mittees might be appointed to select reading 
and readers, and original essays might be intro- 
duced. A few simple rules for the regulation 
of these gatherings would be necessary, and a 
few hours might thus be profitably occupied in 
reading and conversation. 

a en 


Marrizp, with the approbation of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, held at Green street, Philadelphia, 
at the house of Isaac P. Mein, on the 20th inst., Epwin 
R. Hawkins to Mary L. Mey, both of this city. 


_— oo 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION OF FRIENDS OF PHILADELPHIA. 

To the Library Association of Friends of Philadelphia: 

In preceding Annual Reports of the Com- 
mittee, the advantages of the Institution over 
which they have been called to have a super- 
vision have so often been presented, and its 
utility so frequently been urged upon Friends, 
that it would seem but little was now left them 
to say, other than in the presentation of the usual 
statistics, of the use made of it during the year. 

It may not, however, be amiss once more to 
refer to the importance of one of the divisions of 
the Library as being a stepping stone for many 
a youthful mind, and affording facilities for 
gradual advancement and development, seldom 
to be met with, accompanied probably with 
fewer objections than exist in any other kindred 
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association; in fact, as remarked in a former 
report, your Committee know of no other library 
possessing a similar arrangement. Allusion is 
made to the “ JUVENILE AND ABRIDGED” de- 
partment ; many of the well worn volumes of 
which attest the value placed upon them by the 
youthful visitors to the room. 

" The abridged histories therein contained have 
been selected with great care, and no opportu- 
nity is lost for introducing all reliable publications 
of this character as soon as published. The 
importance of this kind of information is not 
confined to, or appreciated by, the young alone. 
Those of more mature years often seek instruc- 
tion in this condensed form, and duubtless, fre- 
quently with greater profit than would resalt 
from the perusal of more voluminous histories. 

In the ScrenTrFic department some valuable 
additions have been made through the year, and 
prrticularly by the introduction of APPLETON’S 
New AMERICAN CYCLOPEDIA, as far as now 
published, the intention being to continue the 
series as fast as it is issued from the press. 

The accession to our collection of RELIGIOUS 
works by the ordinary process of new publica- 
tions must of necessity always be slow. Friends 
have almost ceased to be awthors in this field of 
labor, although we have recently gladly availed 
ourselves of several compilations, arranged by 
competent individuals who have evidently had 
the good of society at heart ; and published in 
an attractive and instructive form, which will 
have a tendency to rescue from oblivion many 
valuable reminiscences, that otherwise would 
almost cease to be known amongst us. 

In aid of one of these compilations, the Com 
mittee directed the importation from London of 
a number of publications of ancient Friends not 
to be elsewhere procured ; some of them very old 
copies, almost, if not entirely out of print. 

We believe the same good effect in their 
sphere will be produced by those condensed 
works, as those already spoken of in reference to 
our abridged histories. 

For this department we have recently had 
placed in our keeping by the heirs of the late 
Isaac T. Hopper, his library, consisting of about 
200 volumes, embracing some rare and valu- 
able works ; and though a small portion of them 
are of a miscellaneous character, it has been 
deemed best not to separate the collection. We 
have therefore appropriated a case exclusively 
for their reception, and as sufficient time has not 
yet been afforded to prepare a catalogue for ap- 
pending to our usual list of books introduced 
during the year, that portion of the arrangement 
will have to be deferred until the next Annual 
Report. 

In the departments of “VoyYAGES AND 
TRAVELS,” and “History AND BrograpuHy,” 
may be found a large number of standard works, 
and to. which additions are constantly being 
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made ; while the ‘‘ M1scELLANEOUS ” embraces 
every thing that its title denotes, as far as is 
consistent with the character of a select library, 
and the pecuniary means placed at our disposal. 

A number of volumes have been donated, 
amongst which are several ancient and valuable 
works. We have also had presented three mar- 
riage certificates issued by monthly meetings in 
the years 1682, 1714 and 1743, respectively, 
which we have had framed and hung up in the 
room. We highly prize these records of the 
past, and believe Friends might frequently thus 
enhance the value of our collection by placing 
such relics in the Library. 

Our cases are fast filling up, and we have had 
two new ones placed on the north side of the 
room in order to afford additional space to each 
class of books—some of which were previouély. 
inconveniently crowded—and although. this . 
change has involved the removal of nearly every 
book in the library, the advantages gained will 
amply repay the labor and expense. 

The increase has been one hundred and forty- 
three volumes, comprising one hundred and 
twenty-six works. This number does not include 
the library of the late Isaac T. Hopper ; nor the 
books imported, none of which have yet been 
catalogued ; while the whole number is five 
thousand three hundred and fifty-two volumes 
now catalogued and classified. 

Catalogues completed up to the present time 
can be procured of the Librarian at the low price 
of twenty-five cents. 

There has been a circulation of nearly five 
thousand volumes during the past twelve months. 
The entire number of individuals using the 
library for that period has been 244 females, 
172 males—making a total of 416 individuals. 
Of this entire number, about 66 are supposed to 
be between fen aud jifteen years of age, and 42 
under ten years, making a total of 108 under the 
age of fifteen. 

The Room is now open as heretofore, on 

| Fourth and Seventh day evenings for the accom- 

modation of Friends generally, and on Seventh 
day afternoons for the exclusive accommodation 
of Females. 

In the confidence that the foregoing exhibit 
of the prosperous condition of the Library can- 
not but be acceptable to our contributors, and to 
Friends generally, and with an earnest desire 
that its advantages may be still further appreci- 
ated, the committee now concludes. 

By direction of the Committee of Manage- 
ment, 

Jacos M. ELtis, 
Clerk. 

Philada., Eleventh month, 1860. 

ceanennenaigiindatsiied 

A wise man is ever looking inward. What 
matter what you know, if you do not know 
yourself. 
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TRAVELS IN THE AMOOR. 

Travels in the Regions of the Upper and Lower Amoor, 
and the Russian Acquisitions on the Conjfines of India 
and China. With Adventures among the Mountain 
Kirghis ; and the Manjours, Manyargs, Toungouz, 
Touzemtz, Goldi, and Gelyaks ; lhe Hunting and Pas- 
toral Tribes. By Thomas Witlam Atkinson, F. R. 
S., Author of “Oriental and Western Siberia.” 
With a Map and Numerous Illustrations. 

Mr. Atkinson, who in a former work has more 
than sketched Siberia, in this volume extends 
his account of a great region almost unknown to 
the traveller, and, following the example of the 
Russians, masters the Amoor. His new work 
closes with a valuable topographical detail of the 
course of the Amoor, with tables of the natural 
history of the region, and with an ample index 
that exhibits while it adds to the substantial 
value of a narrative against which we can object 
only that it is written perhaps with a little too 
much deference to the taste of the general reader, 
who must, above all things, be amused. It is 
enough to say of Mr. Atkinson that he is an 
artist who has devoted himself for many years 
to the enjoyment of wild scenery and adventure 
among the remote tribes whom, together with 
their steppes and pasturages, he describes ; that 
his activity seems to be indefatigable, and that 
he is, of all Englishmen, probably of all men, 
the one who knows most about the remote Asiatic 
tracts, to which he has devoted his entire atten- 
tion. His enjoyment of life and adventure 
among the encampments of the great horde of 
the Kirghis Tartars is delightfully fresh, and 
gives vivacity, as well as accuracy, to all his 
descriptions. He is not dry, even when in the 
deserts. ‘This, for example, is his account of a 
day’s ride across the waste : 

“There was a belt along the edge of the des- 
ert, about two miles in width, on which tufts of 
rough grass were growing, and broad patches of 
plants, having succulent leaves and deep crimson 
flowers. These were quickly passed, and we 
entered upon a sandy waste, which, to the south, 
the east, and the west, appeared a sea of sand. 
Stopping my horse, I glanced back at the aoul 
and the herds we had left; a few camels and 
horses only could be seen, now diminished almost 
to specks; but the yourts and the people were 
no longer visible. 
point out the direction of our route, which was 
nearly south-west, and then we started onwards. 
For many miles the sand was hard like a floor, 
over which we pushed on ata rapid pace. After 
this we found it soft in places, and raised into 
thousands of little mounds by the wind. Our 


horses were now changed, and in an hour these 
mounds were passed, when we were again on a 
good surface, still riding hard. 

“Hour after hour went by, and our steeds 
had been changed a second time; those we started 
with seeming as fresh as when they left the 
aoul. 


In our route there was no change visible; 








I desired the Kirghis to! 


it was still the same plain; there was not so 
much as a cloud floating in the air, that, by 
casting a shadow over the steppe, could give a 
slight variation to the scene. At noon I called 
a halt, tv look around with my glass ; but nothing 
appeared on the sandy waste. When mid-day 
had passed, my attendants desired to stop. The 
horses were piqueted in three groups, but we 
could procure them neither grass nor water. 
The Kirghis produced smoked horse flesh, and 
their Koumis bottles, and they and the Cossacks 
‘dined. A piece of boiled mutton having been 
secured from last night’s feast, on this 1 made 
my repast. 

“While the men were taking their meal, I 
walked along about half a mile. The whole 
horizon was swept with my glass, but neither 
man, animal, or bird could be seen. One of the 
Kirghis galloped up to me, bringing my horse, 
and urged me to begone. Having resumed my 
saddle, we rode on for severai hours, but there 
was no change of scene. One spot was so like 
another that we seemed to make no progress; 
and though we had gone over a considerable 
distance, nothing could be observed to indicate 
that we were drawing near a grassy region. No 
landmark was visible, no rock protruded through 
the sterile scil; neither thorny shrub, nor flower- 
ing plant appeared, to indicate the approach to 
a habitable region. All around was ‘ Kizil-koom’ 
(red sand.) 

‘“‘ What a solemn stillness reigns on these vast 
arid plains, deserted alike by man, beast, and 
bird! Men speak of the solitude of dense for- 
ests. I have ridden through their dark shades 
for days together; but there was the sighing of 
the breeze, the rustling of the leaves, the creak- 
ing of the branches; sometimes the crash of one 
of these giants of the forests, which, in falling, 
woke up many an echo, causing the wild ani- 
mals to growl, and the frightened birds to utter 
shrieks of alarm. This was not solitude; the 
leaves and trees found tongues, and sent forth 
voices; but on these dreary deserts no sound 
was heard to break the death-like silence which 
hangs perpetually over the blighted region. 

‘“‘ Fourteen hours had passed, and still a desert 
was before us. The sun was just sinking below © 
the horizon. The Kirghis assured me that two 
hours more would take us to the pastures and 
to water; but they doubted our finding an aoul 
in the dark. Our horses began to feel the dis- 
tance we had travelled, and now we changed 
them every hour. We still kept on at a good 
speed ; and though two hours more had elapsed, 
there were no signs of herbage. It had become 
quite dark, and the stars were shining brilliantly 
in the deep blue vault. My guides altered their 


course, going more to the south. On inquiring 
why they made this change, one of them pointed 
to a star, intimating that by that they must 
direct their course. 
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“ We travelled onwatd, sometimes glancing at 
the planets above, and then anxiously scanning 
the gloom around, in the hope of discerning the 
fire of some dwelling that would furnish food and 
water for our animals. Having ridden on in 
this manner for many miles, one of the men 
stopped suddenly, sprang from his horse, and 
discovered that we had reached vegetation. The 
horses became more lively, and increased their 
speed, by which the Kirghis knew that water 
was not far off. In less than half an hour they 
plunged with us intoa stream, and eagerly began 
to quench their terrible thirst, after their long 
and toilsome journey.” 

When the Emperor Nicholas, in 1848, con- 
verted the people on the Trans Baikal into Cos- 
sacks, with a view to carrying out his plans for 
extension of territory upon the Amoor, the change 
closed the silver mines of Nertchinsk, and stopped 
the supply of native lead. Search was made for 
mines, and there were found near Tchingiz-tau, 
among the Kirghis, far beyond the Russian 
frontier, mines from which vast quantities of 
lead, besides much silver, could be obtained. 
A meeting for negotiating transfer of the land 
was arranged, therefore, between the Kirghis 
Sultan and the Russian director of mines in the 
Altai. The minerals are distributed over a space 
nearly twenty miles long by eight broad, but the 
chief of the mines saw that a broader district, 
which included a small river, had to be secured. 
The settlement began, of course, with feasting of 
the chiefs :— 

“Their appetites having been fully satisfied, 
the director deemed it a favorable moment to 
commence proceedings. He, therefore, desired 
his interpreter to ask the price at which the 
sultan valued the stony tract, and the pastures 
on its western side, with the stream of water 
which bounded it in thatdirection. In reply, 
the sultan stated that he and the chiefs were 
willing to sell the land with the minerals on the 
following terms, viz.: That two hundred and 
fifty pieces of silver (meaning silver roubles) 
should be paid to him, and a gold medal added, 
like the one presented by the Emperor Alexan- 
der I. to Sultan Boulania. Also, that another 
sum of one hundred silver roubles should be 
paid to the mulla and the chiefs, to be equally 
divided among them. But he said that the 
river they could not dispose of, as that was 
necessary for their pastures, and for watering 
their cattle. 

“The director now told them that he must 
absolutely insist on the river being included, as 
he could not purchase the mines without it. 
Nor would it, he said, be injurious to the tribes, 
as their cattle-could drink at the stream before 
it entered the mining district, where it passed 
for many miles through their pastures. He, 
however, promised to add something more to 
the amount named by the sultan, if this point 
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was ceded to him. Having stated this, he or- 
dered the two hundred and fifty new and shining 
roubles to be placed on the tables; the large 
gold medal, with its broad red ribbon, was taken 
out of its case and placed near the money; and 
one hundred roubles more counted down for the 
mulla and the chiefs. A gold-laced, scarlet coat 
and a sabre were now added to the heap intended 
for the sultan; a kalat or long robe, of vivid 
colors, and a gold imperial, were put on the table 
for each of the chiefs and the mulla. The in- 
terpreter was instructed to tell the sultan that 
all these things would be given if the river were 
included in the purchase ; if not, the negotiation 
would be at an end, as no further offer would be 
made. They were not prepared for this mode 
of settling the matter; it seemed far too abrupt, 
as their transactions usually occupy days ; indeed, 
sometimes weeks are consumed in ‘settling their 
bargains, time being no object withthem. They 
looked at each other with astonishment, and 
then at the valuables spread out before them, 
anxious to secure them, but still desiring to get 
more. 

“Having spoken together for some minutes, 
the sultan said that it would take time for them 
to consider the matter, adding that they would 
consult all the tribes about it, and give an 
answer in a few days. The director fully under- 
stood what was meant by this, and that they 
intended delaying their decision until something 
more was offered; and knowing that this would 
be continued for an indefinite period if once 
permitted, he told the sultan that, as the matter 
had been under the consideration of himself, 
the mulla, chiefs, and tribes, for several months, 
they could not require any further time. Be- 
sides, he had taken a long journey to meet them, 
and now he could not, under any circumstances, 
admit of delay. It, therefore, became necessary 
that they should definitely decide, before the 
council broke up, whether they accepted his 
offer or not; finally, he assured them that if 
they once left his yourt without concluding the 
bargain, he should start on his return within an 
hour. 

‘Without further remark, the sultan began 
examining the sabre and the coat, desiring that 
the latter should be tried on. He was quickly 
invested with it, and viewed the extraordinary 
change that appeared in his person with perfect 
satisfaction. The gold medal was,hung on his 
breast, producing a great effect; but when a 
Cossack buckled the sabre on his waist, this 
settled the point. He would have given half 
the rivers in the steppe sooner than be stripped 
of his weapon and finery. 

“In a few minutes the mulla and chiefs were 
bedecked in their new clothing, evidently on the 
best terms with themselves, and vastly admiring 
each uther. The money was handed to the sul- 
tan, which he rolled up in his shawl and secured 
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round his waist, as this was too precious in his 
eyes to be trusted to any other hands. The 
mulla and chiefs followed his example. Shortly 
afterwards the sultan stamped his seal on a 
document transferring to the great White Khan 
the whole district shown on a map prepared 
beforehand, with all the gold, silver, and other 
minerals it might contain, its pastures, and the 
river. Thus, for a sum of about one hundred 
and fifty pounds, his imperial majesty acquired 
mines and a freehold property in the Kirghis 
Steppe, which will, I have no doubt, expand 
rapidly towards all the points of the compass. 
These mines are of immense value, and are now 
sending their contributions to the imperial mint. 

“The council broke up, and all parties were 
satisfied. When the sultan left the yourt, and ap- 
peared before his tribe in all his splendor, nothing 
could exceed their astonishment; they evidently 
thought that no earthly monarch could surpass 
him in grandeur.” 

(To be continued.) 


0 


THE HIDDEN LOVE OF GOD. 


Thou hidden love of God, whose height, 
Whose depth unfathomed, no man knows; 
I see from far thy beauteous light, 
And inly sigh for thy repose: 
My heart is pained, nor can it be 
At rest, till it find rest in thee. 


Is there a thing beneath the sun, 

That strives with thee my heart to share ? 
Ab! tear it thence, and reign alone, 

The Lord of every motion there: 
Then shall my heart from earth be free. 
When it has found repose: in thee. 


O crucify this self, that I 

No more, but Christ in me, may live! 
Bid all my vile affections die, 

Nor let one hateful lust survive. 
In all things, nothing may I see, 
Nothing desire, or seek, but thee. 


—Charles Wesley. 





MOTHER’S BONNET. 


From the Keystone Monthly, a magazine published 
by the Literary Societies of the Pennsylvania State 
Normal School. 


It lies in a sober band-box, 
A bonnet of drab and white, 

Free from the slightest speck of dust, 

Carefully shut from the light. 

No ribbon adorns this bonnet, 
No flowers its front disgrace,— 

A well-stretched lining of plain white silk 
Lies next to the placid face. 


And every “ First-day” morning, 
A quarter after nine, 

It is walked down stairs on a finger’s end, 
In a mathematic" line ; 

It is straightened before the lookiag-glass, 
With bat little pride, I know, 

And the flowing strings of plainest drab 
Are tied in a Quaker bow. 


I have loved since I Was a little child, 
To gaze on each placid face, 

Of those who sat in the “ gallery,” 
With a quiet Christian grace ; 

The kindly smile that was free for all, 
And the gently-falling word, 

A world of slumbering better thoughts 
In the soul of the erring stirred. 


When I see a plain drab bonnet, 
Ia street or crowded hall, 

My heart leaps up, for I know a smile 
Of goodness is under them all. 

For kinder words and sweeter tones, 
Than poet e’er sung in sonnet, 

Have always come, with pleasant smiles, 
From mother’s Quaker bonnet. 


Lira VERNON. 
— 08 


THE FACE THAT EVER WEARS A SMILE. 


I love the man whose open brow 
Proclaims a noble mind; 

I love the sympathetic soul 
That feels for all mankind— 

That feels for human wrongs and woes, 
And pities e’en their guile ; 

And O, I love the angel face 
That ever wears a smile ! 


I love my little lisping child, 
And her who gave it birth; 
I love the memory of the dead, 
Whose deeds illume our earth ; 
I love the friend of freedom’s cause, 
Whom gold could ne’er defile ; 
And O, I love the angel face 
That ever wears a smile! 


The face that ever wears a smile 
Hath sunsbine in the heart: 

Its beaming rays reflect around— 
A thousand joys impart; 

It gladdens, cheers, inspires with hope, 
Far more than tongue can tell; 

’Tis in such hearts the angels bright 
Forever love to dwell. 


———_—_-—~~0>—- , 


AMONG THE TREES. 
(Continued from page 590.) 


Above all the trees of the New World, the 
Elm deserves to be considered the sovereign tree 
of New England. It is abundant both in field 
and forest, and forms the most remarkable fea- 
ture in our cleared and cultivated grounds. 
Though the Elm is found in almost all parts of 
the country, in no other is it so conspicuous as 
in the Northeastern States, where, from . the 
earliest settlement of the country, it has been 
planted as a shade-tree, and has been valued as 
an ornament above the proudest importations 
from a foreign clime. It is the most remark- 
able of the drooping trees except the Willow 
which it surpasses in stateliness and in the 
variety of its growth. 

When I look upon a noble Elm,—though I 
feel no disposition to contemn the studies of 
those who examine its flowers and fruit with the 
scrutinizing eye of science, or the calculations of 
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those who consider only its practical use—it is to|low-studded rooms, their numerous windows with 
me an object of pleasing veneration. I look upor|small panes, their single chimney in the centre 
it as the embodiment of some benign intention} of the roof that sloped down to the lower story 
of Providence, who has adapted it in numerous/in the back part, and in their general unpre- 
ways to the wants of his creatures. While ad-|tending appearance, reminding one vividly of 
miring its grace and its majesty, I think of the ithat simplicity of life which characterized our 
great amount of human happiness and of comfort| people before the Revolution. Their very 
to the inferior animals of which it has been the | homeliness is delightful, by leaving the imagi- 
blessed instrument. How many a happy assem- | nation free to dwell upon their pleasing suggest- 
blage of children and young persons has been,jions. Not many of these charming old houses 
during the past century, repeatedly gathered ;are now extant: but whenever we see one, we 
under its shade, in the sultry noons of summer ! ‘are almost sure to find it accompanied by its 
How many a young May-queen has been crown-: Elm, standing upon the green open space that 
ed under its roof, when the greensward was just'slopes up to it in front, and waving its long 
daisied with the early flowers of spring! And branches in melancholy grandeur over the ven- 
how many a weary traveller has rested from his/|erable habitation which it seems to have taken 
journey in its benevolent shade, and from a state | under its protection, while it droops with sorrow 
of weariness and vexation, when o’crspent by|over the infirmities of its old companion of a 
heat and length of way, has subsided into one! century. 
of quiet thankfulness and content] The Elm is remarkable for the variety of forms 
Though the Elm has never been consecrated|which it assumes in different situatiens. Often 
by the Muse, or dignified by making a figure in| it has a drooping spray only when it has attained 
the paintings of the old masters, the native in-|a large size; but it almost invariably becomes 
habitant of New England associates its varied | subdivided into several equal branches, diverging 
forms with all that is delightful in the scenery | from a common centre, at aconsiderable elevation 
of his own land or memorable in its history.|from the ground. One of these forms is that of 
He has beheld many a noble avenue formed of\a vase: the base being represented by the roots 
Elms, when standing in rows in the village, or|of the tree that project above the soil and join 
by the rustic road-side. He has seen them ex-|the trunk,—the middle by the lower part of the 
tending their broad and benevolent arms as a|principal branches, as they swell out with a 
protection over many a spacious old farm-house| graceful curve, then gradually diverge, until 
and many an humble cottage, and equally har-|they bend downward aud form the lip of the 
monizing with all. They meet his sight in the|vase, by their circle of terminal branches. An- 
public grounds of the city, with their ample shade | other of its forms is that of a vast dome, as rep- 
and flowing spray, inviting him to linger under|resented by those trees that send up a single 
their pleasant umbrage in summer ; and in winter | shaft to the height of twenty feet or more, and 
he has beheld them among the rude hills and|then extend their branches at a wide divergency 
mountains, like spectral figures keeping sentry|and to a great length. The Elms which are re- 
among their passes, and, on the waking of the|markable for their drooping character are 
year, suddenly transformed into towers of lux-| usually of this shape. At other times the Elm 
uriant verdure and beauty. Every year of his|assumes the shape of a plume, presenting a 
life has he seen the beautiful Hang-Bird weave |singularly fantastical appearance. It rises up- 
his pensile habitation upon the long and flexible | wards, with an undivided shaft, to the height of 
branches of the Elm, secure from the reach of | fifty feet or more, without a limb, and bendin 
every living creature. From its vast dome of|over with a gradual curve from about the middle 
interwoven branches and foliage he hag listened | of its height to its summit, which is sometimes 
to the songs of the earliest and the latest birds ;|divided into two or three terminal branches. 
and under its shelter he has witnessed many a|The whole is covered from its roots to its sum- 
merry-making assemblage of children, employed | mit with a fringe of vine-like twigs, extremely 
in the sportive games of summer. slender, twisted and irregular, resembling a 
To a native of New England, therefore, the|parasitic growth. Sometimes it is subdivided 
Elm has a value more nearly approaching that of |at the usual height into three or four long branch- 
sacredness than any other tree. Setting aside|es, which are wheathed in the same manner, and 
the pleasure derived from it as an object of|form a compound plume. 
visual beauty, it is intimately associated with| These fantastic forms are very beautiful, and 
the familiar scenes of home and the events of do not impress one with the idea of monstrosity, 
his early life. In my own mind it is pleasingly |as we areaffected by the sight of a Weeping Ash. 
allied with those old dwelling-houses which|Though the Elm has many defects of foliage, 
were built in the early part of the last century,|and is destitute of those fine gutumnal tints 
and form one of the marked features of New| which are so remarkable in some other trees, it 
England home architecture during that period.|is still almost without a rival in the American 
They are known by their broad and ample, but| forest. It presents a variety in its forms not to 
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be seen in any other tree,—possessing the dig- 
nity of the Oak without its ruggedness, and 
uniting the grace of the slender Birch with the 
lofty grandeur of the Palm and majesty of the 
Cedar of Lebanon. 

Of the parasol-trees the North furnishes no 
true examples, which are witnessed only in the 
Palms of the tropics. Not many of our inhab- 
itants have seen these trees in their living 
beauty ; but all have become so familiar with 
them, as they are represented in paintings and 
engravings, that they can easily appreciate their 
effect in the sunny landscapes of the South. 
There they may be seen bending over fields ta- 
pestried with Passion-Flowers and verdurous 
with Myrtles and Orange trees, and presenting 
their long shaft to the tendrils of the Trumpet 
Honeysuckle and the palmate foliage of the 
Climbiog Fern. But the slender Palms, when 
solitary, afford but little shade. It is when they 
are standing in groups, their lofty tops meeting 
and forming a uniform umbrage, that they afford 
any important protection from the heat of the 
sun. 

In pictures of tropical scenery we see these 
trees standing on the banks of a stream, or in 
the vicinity of the sea, near some rude hut 
constructed of Bamboo and thatched with the 
broad leaves of the Fan Palm. In some warm 
countries Nature affords the inhabitants an almost 
gratuitous subsistence from the fruit of the dif- 
ferent Palms,—a plantation of Dates and Uocoa- 
nuts supplying the principal wants of the owner 
and his family, during the life of the trees. 
But the Palm is not suggestive of the arts, for 
the South is not the region of the highest civ- 
ilization. Man’s intelligence is greatest in those 
countries in which he is obliged to struggle with 
difficulties sufficient to require the constant ex- 
ercise of the mind and body to overcomt them. 
Science and Art have built their altars in the 
region of the Oak, and in valleys which are 
annually whitened with snow, where labor in- 
vigorates the frame, and where man’s contention 
with the difficulties presented by the elements 
sharpens his ingenuity and strengthens all his 
faculties. Hence, while the Oak is the symbol 
of hospitality and of-the arts to which it has 
given its aid, the Palm symbolizes the voluptu- 
ousness of a tropical clime and the indolence of 
its inhabitants. 

I have said that the North produces no parasol- 
trees ; but it should be remarked that all kinds 
of trees occasionally approximate to this shape, 
when they have grown compactly in a forest. 
The general shape which they assume under 
these conditions is what I have termed accidental, 
because that shape cannot be natural which a 
growing body is#orced to take when cramped in 
an unnatural or constrained position. Trees 
when thus situated become greatly elongated ; 
their shafts are despoiled of the greater part of 
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their lateral branches, and the tree has no ex- 
pansion until it has made its way above the 
level of the wood. The trees that cannot reach 
this level will in a few years perish ; and this is 
the fate of the greater number in the primitive 
forest. But after they have attained this level, 
they spread out suddenly intoa head. Many 
such trees are seen in recent clearings; and 
when their termination is a regular hemisphere 
of branches and foliage, the tree exhibits a shape 
nearly approaching that of a parasol. 

The Elm, under these circumstances, often 
acquires a very beautiful shape. Unlike other 
trees that send up a single undivided shaft, the 
Elm, when growing in the forest as well as in 
the open plain, becomes subdivided into several 
slightly divergent branches, running up almost 
perpendicularly until they reach the level of the 
wood, when they suddenly spread themselves 
out, and the tree exhibits the parasol shape more 
nearly even than the Palm. When one of these 
forest Elms is left by the woodman, and is seen 
standing alone in the clearing, it presents to our 
sight one of the most graceful and beautiful of 
all arborescent forms. 

The rows of Willows, so frequent by the way- 
side where the road passes over a wet meadow, 
afford the most common examples of the pollard 
forms. Some of these willows, having escaped 
the periodical trimming of the woodcutter, have 
become noble standards, emulating the Oak in 
the sturdy grandeur of their giant arms extend- 
ing over the road. Most of them, however, 
from the repeated cropping which they have suf- 
fered, exhibit a round head of long, slender 
branches, growing out of the extremity of the 
beheaded trunk. 

My remarks thus far relate to trees considered 
as individual objects; but I must not tire the 
patience of the reader by extending them farther, 
though there are many other relations in which 
they may be treated. In whatever light we re- 
gard them, they will be found to deserve atten- 
tion as the fairest ornaments of Nature, and as 
objects that should be held sacred from their 
importance to our welfare and happiness. The 
more we study them, the more desirous are we 
of their preservation, and the more convinced 
of the necessity of using some active means to 


effect this purpose. He takes but a narrow view 


of their importance who considers only their 
value in the economy of animal and vegetable 
life. The painter has always made them a 
particular branch of his study; and the poet 
understands their advantage in increasing the 
effect of his descriptions, anc believes them to 
be the blessed gifts of Providence to render the 
earth a beautiful abode and sanctify it to our 
affections. The heavenly bodies affect the soul 
with a deeper sense of creative power; but 
trees, like flowers, serve to draw us more closely 
to the bosom of Nature, by exemplifying the 
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beauties of her handiwork, and the wonders of 
that Wisdom that operates unseen, and becomes, 
in our search for it, a source of perpetual de- 
light. 


——~--~on-—- —__— 


SOME UNSUSPECTED HOUSE PLANTS. 
I do not mean that stand of green and flour- 


' jshing geraniums and roses, which has just been 


stationed in your south window, the pet of your 
anxious thoughts, which you hope to be able to 
keep through the winter; if you do, it will be 
the first time. I ask you to look at a very few 
humble and unnoticed plants, which are found 
in and about every house, the world over. Do 
you know that plants grow, and spread by thon- 
sands all over the sides of your house and stone 
steps, and from garret to cellar, continually 
multiply and die out again ! 

Well, there is a sly, insinuating family that 
goes creeping in all by-places, and lives where 
you never dreamed it would live. 

One of these plants is fond of old warm gar- 
rets, and dark, damp closets and corners. It 
takes root in old books and papers, and in clothes 
that have been long laid away. Here it spreads 
in green, brown, and dirty patches, which your 
mother calls mi/dew, and that is the right name, 
though I doubt if she told you it was a blossom- 
ing vegetable, as truly as your hyacinths. 
Another of this family, so wide-spread, is always 
at home in the pantries and buttery, isin the 
cellar, or even in your desk in school. Instead 
of growing in the ground, as a plant should, it 
takes root in bread and cake, and is particularly 
fond of cheese. In a single night ten thousand 
little plants will grow and spread like a soft, blue 
cloud, throughout a loaf, and in the morning the 
cook declares the bread’s mouldy. The little 
plant is mould. But how did it get into my 
desk and grow on that piece of apple? Does it 
spring out of the loaf and the apple? No; the 
air is full of invisible seeds, floating everywhere ; 
but they will only sprout in confined, damp, 
warm places. On the right soil thousands will 
come into life and decay in afew minutes. Yes, 
that tiny mould is a vegetable, with root, stem, 
and blossom. 

On the south side of the street in the city, and 
on the north side of every building, bricks and 
stones turn green. Most likely you thought it 
was only turning green, and never asked the rea- 
son. The microscope shows it to bea minute 
plant, whose name is lichen, and it has a near 
relative in the woods, growing on stumps and 
the old bark, on stones and fence rails. This 
last is larger and prettier to the naked eye. 

In the field these smal] vegetables are the 
dread of farmers. For if the weather is wet, 
rot, mildew, smut, rust, and blight, all species of 
fungus, (that is the family name) run riot over 
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grain, destroy its life. Have you never picked 
an ear of corn that was all swollen and spotted 
blue and black? That was all blighted? Farm- 
ers call it a disease, but it isa vegetable. It is 
certain, however, if the sun shines and the grain 
is strong and healthy, that these plants will not 
grow upon it. 

One name is given to all these, the Fungi. 
Some of them grow in ink, in milk, and vinegar, 
and more curious still, some on living animals. 

In Italy the silk-worm is destroyed by thous- 
ands growing all over its body. Every child 
has picked off the windows, in some old close 
garret, flies that lay dead, glued to the glass, and 
covered with a thin, blue film. The fly became 
sick in the confined air, and then the seeds of 
the fungus sprouted upon it, and killed it. Even 
men are sometimes attacked by these plants. 

I grant you that this is not a very pleasant 
family, creeping into life in the damp and dark, 
fixing on the sickly or decaying substance, and 
mantling it with death, and often flourishing in 
poisoned soil. Nor do I expect you will give a 


place to mildew among the plants in the window, . 


but let us understand them. Let us allow them 
a sight in the great vegetable kingdom, and ac- 
knowledge their kindred to our roots.— Home 
Magazine. 


o~ —~—---4 > — ~— 


The wise man is humbled by the sense of his 
own infirmities ; the fvo! is lifted up by the dis- 
covery of those which he observes in others. 

tinacameiiiinitiitid 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Japan.—International intercourse between Japan 
and the United States is about to be inaugurated. 
We see in the Boston papers that the ship Zenus Coffin, 
Capt. Benj. F. Riddell, of Nantucket, will take the first 
United States mail ever despatched from this country 
to Japan, the contract having been secured by Chas. 
B. Chadwick, of Nantucket, who bas an interest in the 
permanent contract for the regular transportatiou of 
the Japan mails. 


Hisroricat Curiosity.—An historical curiosity of 
great rarity, as proved by the high price it fetched, 
was lately sold at the public auction rooms in Paris, 
being a 100f, note of Law’s famous bank. It was 
knocked down at 505f. 


Serious Resutts or Bap VENTILATION IN a CHURCH 
—A Score or Pgorie ProstrateD.—The importance 
of thorough ventilation has been exemplified by un- 
pleasant occurrences at the Universalist Church in 
Wonsocket, R. I. For some reason the furnace in the 
basement did not draw well, and gas was diffased 
tbrough the vestry during the session of Sunday school, 
although its presence was hardly perceived by those 
who were in attendance. But when the children were 
dismissed aud reached the fresh air, their strength 
failed, and many of them tumbled to the ground, too 
weak to stand, while some were seized with vomiting 


and other violent symptoms of sickness. In the after-, 
noon, after the congregation had assembled in the- 


upper part of the house, and the preacher had com- 
menced his discourse, one after another of the audi- 


ence fainted, until the excitement became too great, 
the fields, and planting themselves upon the! and the exercises were summarily closed. After the 
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people had reached home, some were taken severely 
sick, and remained in that condition until late in the 
evening. The next morning, however, all, or nearly 
all, had recovered their usual health. The only rea- 
son assigned for the sickness is impure air. 





Rieuts or CotoreD PEopPLE In THE Cars.—About a 
week ago two ladies stepped into one of the cars on 
the Cincinnati Street Railroad, every seat of which 
was occupied. A colored person happening to be in 
the car, the conductor ordered him to take a position 
on the platform, which he refused unless some one of 
the white men should also do likewise, that both la- 
dies might be accommodated. By this he meant sim- 
ply to test his rights on the cars. The conductor, 
however, insisted that the colored man should comply 
with his demand, and on again being firmly refused, 
he seized hold of the man and attempted to force him 
to the platform. In this attempt he was unsuccessful, 
and the negro quietly kept his seat the rest of the way. 
On Saturday morning the street railroad man was 
arrested on a charge of assault and battery, taken be- 
fore the police court and fined $2 and costs. Judge 
Lowe decided, as on a former occasion, that as com- 
mon carriers, the street railroad companies are bound 
to make no distinction in passengers on account of 
color.—Cincinnati Gazette. 


Tue City or Paitapetraia—Its PoputaTion.—The 
census returns of 1860 give the population of Phila- 
delphia as 568,034, an increase. over 1850 of 159,272. 
Number of dwellings in the city 89,978; industrial 
establishments 4400. In this enumeration of ‘‘ dwell- 
ings” no account is taken whatever of stores. Build- 
ings in which there are no families residing are not 
included in the count, unless they are used as work- 
shops, and even then not unless goods werth five hun- 
dred dollars are made in them yearly. Under the 
general head of ‘‘iadustrial establishments” are in- 
cluded munufactories, worksh “.., with the condi- 
tion noted above. 

Deaths in the city last ye te The population 
of the respective wards is as follows :— 





lst Ward...........37,078| 14th Ward.......... 24,336 
2d dO... ceseeeee 23,097) 15th d0.......ee00 ». 32,431 
BE AO cecesssiesece 19,976 | RET. BP vacccccsccsees 20,092 
Ath GO..ececeeserseee23,633 [17th dO .seeeeseeeers 23,328 
eee 24,858| 18th do....,...0.... 20,470 
NE 14,928 19th do........s000 39,271 
PUR BO occ csi vnnssces 31,397 | 20th dO...... 2.000 - 30,152 
De Oiidescescste BAMA PORME © Gesccnssensneen 17,164 
TR isan wales SRNR EE OR icsscctniues 17,286 
Oth dO.....100. ++ 21,967] 238d dO..s0. - sseee 24,093 
fe RUE T RM OB insceces. csced 23,791 
12th dO....c.ee+ ooo 16,811 « 

TOM: BO csiscrseeiess 20,132 a 568,024 


Such is the population of a city founded 178 years 
ago. In 1684 it had a population of 2500. In 1777 
or 1778, by a census ordered by Lord Cornwallis, it 
had (exclusive of the army and strangers) 21,767 ; in 
1790, 42,520; in 18C0, 70,287; 96,287 in 1810; 119- 
325 in 1820 (up to this date it was the largest city in 
America); 166,325 in 1830; 258,037 in 1840, and 
408,762 in 1850, showing an incrase of 58} per cent. 
in the decade prior to 1850, and 9534 per cent. in the 
60 years prior to the same date. In the last decade 
the increase, estimating from these figures, would be 
about 38 9-10 per cent. but the act of Consolidation 
in 1854 added considerably to the population of the 
city, and the rate, therefore, would not be quite so 


Tus New Depot of the Reading Railroad has been 
recently enlarged by another division extending from 
Broad to Thirteenth street, between Callowhill and 





ELLIGENCER. 





Pennsylvania Avenue. It is precisely similar to the 
section previously erected, with towers on either flank 
of the Broad street front, of hammer-dressed Reading 
brown stone. There are three of these towers now in 
progress of construction, each of which will be fort 

feet in height. A considerable portion of the lot still 
remains vacant, and will in due time be covered with 
new sections of the depot, built similar to those al- 
ready up. When finished, this depot will be, in all 
respects, the largest and handsomest in Philadelphia. 
The passenger-rooms, ticket-offices, &c., at the Thir- 
teenth street end, are, as yet, unbuilt. They will pre- 
sent an ornate front on that street, and farnish supe: 
rior accommodations for passengers. , 


STRAWBERRIES IN VeRMONT.—The Burlingame (Vt.) 
Free Press, referring to the fine weather prevailing in 
that locality, acknowledges the receipt of plump ripe 
strawberries, plucked in an open field on the 16th ult. 


Texas.—Grass is the moat profitable crop in Texas, 
Thousands of beeves are driven from the prairies as 
far north as Chicago, and then slaughtered and packed, 
or shipped to New York. The increase of railroad 
facilities will enable the Texas drover to drive the 
stall-fed beeves to the Northwest out of the New 
Orleans market. > eal 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Four AND Mgat.—7"e Flour Market is dull and 
stagnant to a degree, both for shipment and home 
consumption. Small sa‘2s are making at $5 a 5.12 per 
barrel for superfine and $5.50 for extra. The sales 
to the trade are at the same figures, and extra famiiy 
and fancy brands at $5.75 a $6.50. Rye Flour and 
Corn Meal are inactive., We quote the former at $4, 
and the latter at $3.37 & 3.50 per bbl. 

Graww.—There is very little — for Wheat, 

. are t last sales, e quote fair to 

ba eh per bus. and White at $1.27 
& r. vu que‘ity:; Rye is worth 76c for South- 
ern and 75 for Pennsylvanian. Corn is dull, with 
sales of 2000 bushels of good yellow, at 64 a 65 
cents. A sale of choice white is reported at 69 cents. 


Oats are quiet, and sell at 32c for Southern, and 34 
cents for Pennsylvanian. 


CLoveRsEED is somewhat uneettled, and is srllirg 


at $5.25 a 5.75 per 64 lbs. Timothy is held at $2.50, 
and Flaxseed at $1.58 per bushel. 





\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The winter session 

of this institution will commence on the 19th of 11th 
month,.and continue Twenty weeks. 

Terms $70 per session, one half payable in advance, 
the other in the middle of the session. No extra 
charges. 

For further particulars address 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicke, Burlington Co., N. J. 


ooks issued by the Book Association of Friends’, 
and for sale at No. 439 Market St., 324 8. 5tb St, 
533 N. 4th St., Philadelphia; and 15 8. Howard St. 
Baltimore. 
A Treasury of Facts in 6 numbers—a book for chil- 
dren. 
Conversations on the Queries—designed for young 
persons. 
Essays on some of the Testimonies held by Friends. 
Essays by S. M. Janney. 
A daily Scriptural Watchword. 





Merrihew @ Thompson, Prs., Lodge st. 


